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ITS NATURE ORIGIN. 


Turee things are necessary to the existence of vital Religion— 
the light ‘ot trutt in the mind—the power of grace in the heart— 
and the works of righteousvess in the conduct of life. The first 
leads to the second, und the second to the third ; and all of them 
operate reciprocally to the advantage of each other. 

However, this connexion, as cause and effect, may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, never take place. For truth, in some degree, 
may be-received by the urderstanding, while the heart is desti- 
tute of grace, and the life opposed to the doctrines of righteous- 
Dess 

But grace cannot govern the passions of man, nor direct his ac- 
tions in correspondence with the principles of rectitade, without 
the knowledge of trath, Nevertheless. the knowiedge of all the- 
ological truth, is not indispensably requisite to the possession of vi- 
tal Religion. For grace may reign in the heart of man, and 
righteousness in his life, when be does not fully understand the 
system of evangelical! trath. The leading principles of Religion, 
adopted hy the faculties of intelligence, and carried to the powers 
of sensibility, the springs of actions, by a divine perception of 
their great importance and interest, become forcibly influential as 
rules of government. 

* Pure religion, and undefiled before God the Father, is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” This is the practical part of 
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iness, arising from a divine principle implanted within us by 
tne Holy Spirit. The principle is * the love of God shed abroad 
in our heaits,” the devine nature impacted anto us, tne life of Gd 
animating our souls, end enabling us to think, aad feel, and aci, 
as moral and immortal beings. 
Ne person who does noi attend to the declaration of the Apos- 
tle pghnades the Religion of Jesus. ‘Po de acts of humanity and 
merey—to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflicition—'o 
keep ourselves unspotted from the world, by doing jus:ice to all, 
and by directing our affections, secured from the comammating 
influence of worl ily objects, to the great fountain ef purity, is ab- 
solutely required by the Gospel of Christ ; and no ove who has not 
received a new and divine principle in his nature, by the regene- 
rating grace of God, ean fu’filthese requisitionsof Christianiiy. 
But possessed of spiritual energy, in the impartation of a new 
and gracious nature, we are enabied to detach our affections from 
earthly objects. and ** get them on things above.” ‘The duties of 

Religion, which are impossible to us while we ave unregenerate, 
beeeme not only practicabie, bui easy and delighful. We bear 
the cross with satisfaction—we mortify the deeds of the body with 
gratification —we meet the smiles and the frowns of the world with 
indiflerence —we resist temptation with unshaken resolution and 
firmness—discharging all our ubligations with fidelity and cheer- 
fuiness. 

Phe Religion which we have under consideration, does not ori- 
ginate from ihe energies of man, but from the grace of God. ‘It is 
notthe giftof nature ; neither is it a production primarily arising 
from the operation of natural powers ; but it is the gift of God— 
the work of his Holy Spirit, creating as anew in Christ Jesus, 
through faith in the blood of the everlasting covenant. 

Oar total degeneracy by nature. affords sufficient evidence of the 
truth of this last remark. That depravity whieh has affected all our 
naiare, introduced weakness into our rational powers, and corrup- 
tion intoour hearts. raises insnrmountable barriers against the ac- 
quisition of godliness, wihoat the assistance of divine grace — 
Prom the founta ns of nature. such a stream of pority as flows in 
the Religion of Christ. can never emanate. Allthe springs of our 
hearts are troubled with moral defilement ; and therefore they 
send forth-only bitter waters, antil they are sweetened by the 
grace of God 

Thosewhp deny the truth of the Holy Bible, may alsa deny the 
fall of mon.and the existence ef moral evil, either in the disposi- 
tionsoractions of men—hat with such persons we have no' hing 
te do at present. becanse they discard the very idea of Religion. 
Sicha acknowledge the existence of Religwn. the force of moral 
obligotionithe propriety of virtue and piety, oaght to admit the 
trath we diavestated. ‘The consideration of human natare, both 
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with regard :o its physical and moral powers, affords the strongest 


ergumenrs of ts degeneracy. “The preseut wode of eur exist. 
eee, our relation to ine material world, vur‘eonn. xin wih ei il 
seciety, the condition of our bodies, the darkness im which our 
ninds are involved, and the perversion of cur p.ssions, all strong- 
], argue, that by nature we are far gone from mghicousness. 

“Lhis truth is sanctioned by the Holy Se:i,tures: For “ all have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.” ‘The whole system 
ot revelation is predicuted on the docirine of human depravity.— 
Ail its distinguishing principles, al! iis obligations, and all iis pro- 
muses, bear a particular relation to this doctrine “To deny iat 
human nature is morally depraved, would be to deny in effect, 
the very truth of Christianity. For if this doetrine be not true, 
then the gospel mast be one of the most absurd systems of reli- 
gion, which has ever appeared among mankind It is not only 
f. ise ip those declarations whieh pointedly assert the truth of the 
doctrine under consideration, but it is grossly absurd and conira- 
dictory through all its parts. 

Every action of rational beings, bearing relwtion to right or 
wrong. must produce some cileect on the mora) paw ers of such be- 
ings. Good sctions will inereese the holy dispdéstions of those 
who perform them, while the meral powers of these who do evil, 
must be contaminated. The act of disobedience in ihe garden of 
P radtse rained all the moral powers of our first parents. li was 
then impossible. that their posterity should come inte the world 
wuheut moral defilement. We are by nature, not anly destitace 
of - holiness, but we are utterly depraved in every part of our 
souls. 

Hence we shall see, that Religion is not the gift of nature. We 
are not bern inte the world in possession of this divine inheritance: 
-—neither is Religion @ production of cur nataral powers: these 
ae ae corrupt, unholy, far gone trom enya! righteousness, 

‘he netion that we are born into the werld destitute of corruption, 
and that we then resem!te a sheet of paper perfectly white and 
clean, is otterly unfounded introvh = =That we have moral defile- 
ment in our hearts. only by aur person | transgression of the low 
of God, can never be defended ; it being atterty impossible to 

roduce the least shadow of evidenve in favar of it Every vio- 
ution of thr daw, it is trac, @oataminates the saul, and renders it 
more unholy ; but it is not true, that we have no corruption by 
nature ; before we personally violate, contrary to eur better knows 
ledge. the obligations whieh lie upon us. 

‘Without the regenerating grace of God. we cannot have true 

eligion. The operations of our natural powers, whi'e unrenew. 
ed by grace, must lead us farther from the path of truth and righ- 
teousnss—plonge us deeper into corruption—aggrav ate our goilt, 
and increase our obnoxiougness to the vengeance of Almighty Gad. 
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Bat, when we submit to the influence of the Holy Spirit, we be- 
come new creatures, our understandings receive divine iauuna 
tions, our hearts are sanctified, and our feet are directed into the 


ways of righteousness aud peace. 


emt) SO ees 


MEDITATIONS 


ON THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 


MEDITATION I. 


Inducements to this exercise. 


“Way art thou, O my soul, disquieted within me?” Why art 
thou dissatisfied with the enjoyments of this world? If all 
the treasures of the Indies were thine, thon wouldst neither 
think thyself traly rich, nor find contentment in thy vast. posses- 
sions ere all the honors of the world bestowed on thee, thy 
love of glory would not be satisfied. ‘Though every earthly plea- 
suve which can gratify the senses of man, or please his imagina- 
tion, were enjoyed by thee, yet real happiness would not be 
thine 

Thou art dissatisfied, because thou art not at home. Beyond 
the bounds of sense and time, in the World of immortality, is the 
place of thy habitation. There are the treasures, and the honors, 
aod the joys unto which thou aspirest. Nothing less than the 
boundless riches of the world of glory, ean satisfy thy desire for 
wealth. Thy high ambition cannot be fully gratified with any 
thing less, than the honors which come from God. Celestial bliss 
only can fill thy vast desire for pleasure 

Lam a stranger below ; I am bound to the world abeve : there 
is my fair and permanent possession _Why should [ tarry in the 

lains of the -earth, or amuse myself with the trifles of a day ? 
hy should I wastethe energies of my soul, or debase the affec- 
tions of my heart, in pursuing fleeting and unsatisfying joys ? Why 
should I stop for a moment, in this vale of tears, where every 
object is strongly marked with the character of vanity, and véx- 
ation of spirit is the result of human pursuits ? . ° 

It is true, the earth abounds with grand objects—bt as these ob- 
jects are in a miserable state of ruin, their grandeur is calcglated 
toexcite paioful sensations in the feeling mind. 
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Art thou, O my soul, disquieted within me, because thou be- 
holdest the world in rains? Art thou troubled with tear, and cust 
down with gioom, because thou knowest, that thou art involved in 
this ruin ? because thou feelest,thut thou art a fallen being, des: 

vited of thine original excellence? * Hope thouin God” To 
pt a and happiness thou mayst be resiored ; for the Son of 
God came into the world to repair the ruims of human aatare, 
His mercy is boundless, and his arm is almighty to save. ‘Thou 

knowest,, for thou hast felt this truth: , 

How weet the sensations of pleasure which I feel In making 
the transition from the view of the rainous state of man, to the 
prospect which the gospel gives me, of the future glory of the 
saints, 1 experience ak udcommon elevation of mind, while the 

arsions of my heart are strongly moved by floods of pleasure., 

i seem transported to another region—the light of he upper world 

bursts around me, and the prospect of the paradise cf God rises 
to view. 

The pious part of mankind in all ages of the charch, have de. 
lighted to coutemplate the bappiness of the people of God. Those 
just and devout men, who have waited for the fullness of the con- 
sulation of Israel, in the restitution of all things, have found un- 
speakable pleasure in méditating on this subject. Soch medita- 
tions have not been insipid to me. They have been sweet to 
ry taste. From them I have derived satisfaction far exceeding 
the enjoyme:t of all the pleasures of sense. How often wrapped 
away in thése meditations, have I felt my mind illuminated with 
eclestial glory. ‘Then the traths of religion acquired in my view 
new lustre, force and importance. ‘The great doctrines of the 
cross bore dawn. every desire, every thought and imagination, that 
would rise in opposition to the authority of Christ I felt my 
heart glow. with the pure flames of devotion, and swell with plea- 
sures of an immortal nature. At the feet of the great Eternal! 
in xpressibly affected with a sense of his glory, I have adored in 
silence, and experienced the transfusien of his nature subliming 
mine 

In these meditations my soul seemed to acquire new faculties of 
intelligence, and new powers of sensibility. O what have I seen 
in the full visions of faith! O what have I felt, when lost in as- 
tonishnent at the glory of the celestial world ! 

These seasons of meditation on the world of life passed away 
swiftly, for they were sweet to my soul. I made no note of time: 
Elevated on the wings of faith, ] felt not the cares and sorrows of 
the world ; forthey were under my feet. 

From these divine meditations, I returned to the performance 
of duty, with increased vigor and strength. What before was 
a task. then became a pleasure. The difficulties of the way of vir- 
te, vanished from before me. The mountains had sunk inte 
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ins-—the rugged ways had become stnsoth—and the dry and 
arren \vilderness was-chauged to f. uittul fields, abounding with 
streams wf living waters. 1 pursacd my way with pleasuce ; fur 
Thad cawzin the spirtt of Eleaven, and was refreshed by the re. 
lish of its joys. 

Whence is it, that the professors of religion, at least many of 
them, are se deficient iu the graces whien characver ive the ehvis- 
tian? their love to God se cold? their zcal for the cause of Gud 
apparently almost extinguished ? and their perfermatices of reli- 
gious duties so langutd and tosipid? fs it not because they are 
more affected “ith the concerns of ti ne, than with the mierests of 
eternity? A @ame és kindled im their passions by the wear ap- 
proach of th riches. pleasures and honors of the world. But when 

» the giories of the world to come, pass in prospect before them, 
how insensiblie de they remain! To what cause can we justly at- 
tribute this insensibility ? ‘To many, but to pone, perlvaps, more 
jastly than to the neglect of heavenly meditation. 

From this neglect, no doubt, arises, at least in some degree, that 
want which we sometimes observe of energy and unimation dis. 
courses from the pulpit. The great doctrines ef sulvanon, infinite'y 
interesting anto the children of men, are tee often treated with the 
same indifference, with which a Beye of would examine some 
aninteresting «peculation concerning the world of matter ; and 
perhaps, with much le-s dignity of manner, and strength of 
thought. Were the ministers of the Gospel to make frequent visi's 
to the world on high, and warm their hearts by contemplating its 
glories, they would return better qualified to discharge, with honor 
and success. the duties of the ministerial office. They would come 
unto their congregations filled and animated with the importance 
of the doctrines of the Gospel. The vigor of passion would press 
into action all the powers of their thought, and strength of argu- 
ment. and force of persuasion, would cheraeterise their sermons, 
in ali the power and vivacity of nataral eloquence. they would de- 
lineate to their hearers the excellence of religion. the beauty ef ho- 
Jiness, the pleasures of devotion, the glories of the world ta come. 
They would be like flames of fie among worshipping assemblie 5 
diffasing a:ound them the beams of iflominatien, and the genia 
warmth of piety. The pious woald rejoice in the riches of the 


z ee mercy of God, and the wicked tremble to find themselves in the 


presence of awful justice From such ministers. the light of trath 
would barst upon the workers of iniquity, like lightning from the 
disparting cload. ° 

If ministers of the Gospel were to habitaate themselves to heav- 
enly contemplation, they would be naturully led to form a right es- 
timation of the importance of their office. and-of their high respon- 
sibility to God. ‘Therefore they woald.endeavor to preach in the 
best manner possible tothem. For this parpese, they would stu- 
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dy the doctiines of Christianity with great attention and care. To 
consider well, before they enter the pulpit, the subjects on which 
they designed to discourse, would be a matter of high moment to 
them ; that having their thoughts matured, and their arguments 
and illustrations arranged in the best manner, they might preach 
the word of life in “soundness of speech,” and “ in demonstration 
of the spirit and of power.” 

But above all, they would fee! the necessity of divine aid, to en- 
able them to accomplish, in a manner ms mY to Ged, and pro- 
fitable to men, the high and important work of the ministry. For 
a discovery, naturally resulting from heavenly meditation, of the 
greatness of this work, and of its infinite consequences, would 
prompt them to feel their insufficiency, and to depend on divine 
grace in their ministerial exercises. 

How deeply ought I to feel the weight of these reflections! for 
theugh I have irequently engaged in the pleasing duty of contem- 
plating the happiness of Heaven; yet how often have I neglected 
it, much to my disadvantage, and perhaps not less to the disadvan- 
tage of my hearers! Sensible how many hours of pleasure I have 
lost by this neglect, let me return to the performance of this duty. 
Let me ascend on the wings of faith to the city of God, and con- 
template the pleasures, and the riches, and the glories, of the regions 
of light. Let me repeat these contemplations, until my soul shall 
be fired with the highest ambition for holiness and glory—until I 
burn with immortal ardor to be lost in the fulness of God. 


AN INQUIRY INTO ORIGINAL SIN: 
No L 


To me no doctrine can be of more moment than that of origi- 
ginal sin, because the Gospel stands or falls with this doctrine. The 
truth of revealed religion is predicated upon it. For if the law of 
God was not violated by man—or if, when violated, no guilt was 
contracted, and no depravity introduced into the human heart, 
then redemption is unnecessary—the atonemeut absurd—purifi- 
cation impossible. 

Iam greatly concerned in the examination of this important 
doctrine, For if it is false, and therefore redemption imagifiary 
and the Gospel the invention of men, then all my hopes of eternal 
enjoyment vanish in a moment into empty air. 
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God__I have examined its claim to divine authority. I nave in- 
quired into the grounds of the Christian faith ; and I have seen 
the religion of Jesus surrounded with the glory of truth. The 
evidences of its divinity, shone like the splendor of the meridian 
sun. Every shadow of doubt fled away, and my soul triumphed 
1) the hope of immortal existence, for ever made happy in the pre- 
sence of Ged, through the blood of the covenant. 

There must, therefore, be some truth in the doctrine of original 
sin Let me then, seriously inquire into this subject. Let me 
luv aside all prejudice, and candidly weigh the question in even 
balances. 

What do I understand by original sin? It seems to imply 
three things—the first act of disobedience committed by Adam 
in the garden of Kden—the guilt of that act—and the depravity 
of human nature corsequent upon it. 

1. Icanno* doubt that Adam violated the law of God in para- 
dise, because if I do not admit this, I am involved’ in a mul- 
titude of difficulties, frem which I cannot extricate myself. With- 
out acknowledging the truth of the fall of man, 1 cannot account 
for the present circumstances of the natural world—I find more 
difficulty still, in accounting for the condition of the moral world. 
Be-ides, I cannot deny this doctrine, without discrediting the au- 
thority of revealed religion. 

29 But to admit that man violated the law, is to allow that he 
became guiliy before God. For every transgression of the law, 
niust be an offence offered to the great lawgiver. It must be a vi- 
olation of the principles of righteousness and truth, and an inter- 
ruption of the order of the divine government. Man, therefore, 
in disobeying the command of his Maker, became guilty in the 
sight of Heaven, and stood exposed to the penal sanctions of the 
law. Guilt, indeed, is inseparable from transgression. The vio- 
la.:ion of known obligation must necessarily render the perpetrator 
gt liv iv the eye of jastice—exposing him to suffer the curses con- 
nec'ed with disobedience. 

8 Depravity ef heart is also an unavoidable consequence of 
disobedience. For the transgression of the law by a rational be- 
ir gina state of innocence, is en injary done to his own nature— 
because the constitutional principles and feelings of such a being 
must correspond with his obligations. 

Obligation is founded on relation, and relation on the physical 
and moral properties of reasonable beings. Therefore, ifa ration- 
al being break the obligations which lie upon him. he must neces- 
sarily violate the qualities of his own nature. For this reason, 
when Adam transgressed the law of God, he ruined his moral 
powers. He fel] from that state of exalted excellence in which 


But the Gospel is not the invention of men, but the religion of 
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his Creator had placed him, into a condition of deep and direful de. 
pravity. ; 

Every law given to moral creatures in a state of rectitude, mu-t 
pertecily accord with the original constiution of their nature, via- 
erwise it would not be rightevus. For if u shouid not accord, it 
will either fall short or exceed the measure of power winch that 
coustiiution imparted. If it shouid fajl snort of tbat measure, 
it will not be righteous ; because it wail not require what jus- 
tice demands. . Li it should exceed that mea-ure, ut will not be 
righteous—because it will demand more than justice requires, 
‘Therefore, every law of God, given to innocent beimy-, be- 
Cause it is righieous, must perfectly agree with their piiysial 
aod moral nature. But if every law of the Divine Betug must 
thus agree with the nature which his hands imparted to his reason- 
able creatures, then every transgression ef such law, must be cn 
act of violence done to the wet plats a of the transgressor. 

From this consideration I am led to conclude, that the tratis- 
gression of Adam necessarily ruined his mural nature, It did vi- 
olence to his original principles, and introduced into his heart ihe 
most dreadful disorder, laying waste that admirable superstruc- 
ture of moral greatness which was reared in his bosom, wheu 
Omnipetence tormed him in the image of the Hely God, 

I am led to the same conclusion by another consideration. 
Every rational being is absolutely dependent on his Creator. He 
can exist no longer than the power of God upholds him in exis- 
tence. ‘The direction of his powers to proper objects, and his en- 
joyment of gracious qualities, depend on his union with the God 
of holiness. As transgression is in opposition te the will of God, 
it must separate the disobedience for his Creator —it mast destroy 
that union on which the holiness of the creature depends. ‘Thee. 
fore, when Adam broke the commandment of the Lord, be ura- 
voidably suffered morai and spiritual death ; because he was se- 
parated from the fountain ef all moral and spiritual life. 

Hence I conclude, that when my first parents sinned in the gar- 
den of Eden, they beeame both guilty and depraved. ‘They be- 
came dead in the law, and spiritually dead in faet. Their souls 
being separated from God, immediately suffered spiritual death— 
their bodies became mortal, and they stood exposed to the ven- 
geance of justice ; to the pains of eternal death. 

The fall of man is a very solemn and swful sabject. What a 
dreadful transition ! from a state of innocence, purity and happi- 
ness, to a state of guilt, corruption and misery! I contemplate 
Adam walking in the garden of God, the favorite of Heaven. He 
fed on the fruits of the tree of life, and drank of the waters of im- 
mortality. He was vigorous and strong, beautiful and happy. 
The bleom of youth immortal shene in his face—the rose blushed 
op his cheeks, and the ruby on his lips. Peaceful and serene. his 
countenance was the splendid index of a heart at rest, while ce- 
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lestial pleasure sparkled in his eye. His reason, refulgent with 
the beams and majesty of truth, sat enthroned in his soul, to divect . 
all his actions—his affections were subordinate, and in all their 
operations harmonious—his intuitive perception was great, his 
reasoning powers strong and accurate, his Knowledge deep and 
extensive. Moral excellence resembled him to God. ‘To the 
fountain of uncorrupted felicity, he had free access—he was takcu 
into friendship with God—the arms of divine affection embraced 
him—the smiles of beauty uncreated satisfied the utmost wish of his 
soul. ‘This was thy glory, and thy happiness, O man ! when thou 
didst walk in innocence, among the trees of God! But alas! 
transgression reversed his state. He put ferth his hand unto the 
forbidden fruit—he ate—he died. Spiritual death seized upon 
his soul ; immortality forsaking his body, delivered it over unto 
temporal! death—he stood on the verge of death eternal, for he 
was guilty before God. 

While gross darkness involved his mind, pollution filled his 
heart. Direful war begen ‘a his passions—his will rose in enmity 
and opposition to the Almighty—and rain, anutterable rain toek 
possession of every moral power within his bosom, so that no 
goed was leftinhim. Such was the condition of Adam, as soon 
as he violated the law of God—and such js the gtate of all his pos. 
terity by nature. 


EVENING WALKS, 
(No. L) 


Wuata deep gloom hangs on the face of nature !—For the 
shades of a dreadful night are fast approaching. The north wind, 
cold and furious, roughly sweeps the face of the world, and 
breaks, with tremendous roar, against the sides of the mountains. 
The heavens are black with thick and dark clouds, passing with 
tumultuuus motion through the paths of the firmament. The earth 
is like a rock beneath my feet. The streams are bound with 
chains of ice. The tribes of animated nature are struck dumb 
with astonishment, at the uproar in the material world ; or hard- 
ened against the threatening elements, stand in su.'en insensibill- 
ty wrapped up. 

What a just representation is this, of thé,state of the ungodly ! 
Their hearts are hard and insensible ; alite unmoved with the 
thunders of justice, or melted with the softening influence ef 
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boundless merey. ‘The shades of ignorance hang oyer their in. 
tellectual powers, and prevent them irom discovering the infinite 
importance of religion ; while the night of eternai death is coming 
upon them with awful rapidity. Now all within is tempestuous 
eommotion. ‘Their passions, like these conflicting elements, are 
in furious operation, bursting, and dashing; and breaking upon 
each other without intermission. One while the desire of unla w- 
fol pleasures soars aloft, and directs the fary of the tempest ; then 
the love of gold, gaining the ascendency, rides as the genius of the 
storm ; and anon, ambition, fired with the vain honors of the 
world, sheots, like a meteor, through the gloom, assumes the 
command, and struggles, and foams, and roars aloud. In the 
mean while pride, like his father, the prince of darkness, sets in 
sullen dignity, amidst the general ruins in which the soul is over- 
thrown. ; 

How firmly is pride, the first of sins, seated in the bosom of 
man! and how universal his sway! Of all the usurpers of 
unlawful authority in the buman heart, he seems most jealous of 
power, and most tenacjous.of life. Which among them can boast 
of more extensive dominions ? 

In the bosoms oe ret the rich, the mighty, the noble ones 
of the earth, his soverepgnty is acknowledged, and his commands 
revered. But who would suppose, that he has aught to do with 
the indigent cottager, the miserable beggar, and the cowardly 
thief? Yet with them, however haughty he is, he is mean 
enough to dwell. From the king on the throne, through all the 
ranks and orders in human society, downto the meanest of the 
race of map, his voice is heard, and his power is felt. 

I have seen bim in a variety of forms, and in a multitude of pla- 
ces. The elder born of the grand deceiver, he is well instructed 
in the arts of deception. ‘There is not one of the children of his 
father, which can boast of hypocrisy with a better face. | 

I have heard his voice, as bold as independence itself, when 
the shadow of danger would have prompted to flight. I have 
heard his voice, as imperious as thai of despotism, when the 
ehains of servility were clanking behind. I have heard him 
boast, in strains which would have been fulsome in the mouth of 
wealth itself. when distressful poverty was his companion. How 
often have I heard the language of humility drop from his lip ? 
oe the melting strains of pity, when his heart was as hard as the 
flint ? 

I have seen him in the finery of the fop—in the plain garment 
of the pharisee—in the feast of the charitable—in the penurious 
meal of the avaricious. Alas! I have seen pride—in the anima. 
ticn of the minister of the altar—in the fervor of devotion—in the 
sackcloth of repentance. Whereshall I turn my eyes, and not 
beheld this hateful monster ? a en 
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What powver is sufficient to invade his throne, and overthrow 
his dominion in the heart of man? ‘The assaulis of reason are all 
in vain. Such weapons of warlare as are employed Ly reason, 
are too feeble to overthrow his throne, and wrest trem him that 
kingdom, where truth and humility ought to reign, But religion 
can wage successful war against pride. He cannot withstand the 
artillery of heaven’ Woen the thunders of the law of God open 
upon him, his baughty looks fall, his mighty arm becomes nerve- 
jess, and his throne, shook to the foundation, tumbles into ruins. 
The grace of the Gospel, with almighty power, tears up the last 
stone of the foundations thereof. ‘The sword of truth pierces his 
swollen heart—and his dying groans, deep and lung continued, 
tell the listening seraphs, that anotber soul is made meet for hea- 
ven. 
G gracious God! how much of this bitter evil remains in my 
bosom! How efien, unperceived, does it mingle with my best 
performances, rendering my sacrifice imperfect, and my devotion 
impure! Siretch out thine arm of grace, and remove pride from 
my heart—make me like the humble Jesus. Then I shail serve 
thee with glowing zeal, and perfect humility ; and then I shall 
enjoy unutterable happiness in thy favor and love. . O speedily 
grant me this mercy, through Jesus Christ my Lord Amen. 
It is time for me to hasten to my cottage—for darkness thick- 
ens upon my path, and the cold wind chills my bleed. ‘This re- 
minds me, that I ought to hasten to my eternal home—to escape 
from this world of darkness and misery, to the land of light and 
bliss for ever. The night of death is fast approaching ; the shades 
of the evening are already aboutme. As disease and debility are 
my constant companions, I must expect soon to lay down this 
body of corruption in the silent grave. Let me therefore walk 
while it is day ; for the night cometh in which no man can 
walk. I have, indeed, atitle to the land of rest, through adoption 
by faith in the merits of Christ ; and a partia] meetness for the 
possession of that land, in the regenerating influence of the Holy 
Ghost. But a partial meetness will not suffice—I must obtain an 
entire fitness to possess the inheritance of the saints in light. No- 
thing less than perfect holiness will qualify me for heavenly enjoy- 
ment. O Lord my Ged! give me this holiness—shed thy love 
more abundantly abroad in my heart—and entirely restore me 
to thy glorious image. ——Amen. 


















LETTERS FROM THE DEAD TO THE LIVING. 


(LETTER L) 


From a child to a parent. 


By J T 





To Mas. K——— or F P C Ky. 





Dear Moruer, 

On the reception of this letter, you will, no doubt, 
be surprised ; nor will you be less so on viewing the contents and 
signature, But you will recollect, on reflection, that knowledge, 
though it is progressive, is nevertheless sometimes intuitive.— 
‘Though we, who are stripped of mortality, are not generally 
communicative to mortals, yet it is net because we lack the means 
or physical power—but because we are confined by the laws of 
our society to silence and secrecy. Wher the stroke of apparent 
separation took place, 1 was so delighted with the change which 
I experienced, that I did not reflect on the pain it would occasion 
to my parents and friends, I was surrounded by objects which 
gave the most exquisite pleasure—and every thing I saw or heard, 
seemed calculated to inspire the utmost delight, till casting my 
eyes on my lifeless body, 1 beheld you and my dear father weep- 
ing beside it. Sorrow, it is true, cannot enter these blest abodes ; 
but there is something, which you would call sympathy. nearly al- 
lied to it, which I felt for a moment, mixed with wonder. I did 
not reflect, that you had no conception of my present happy sitaa- 
tion, and as your wishes had always been the most sanguine for 
my happiness, I could but wonder, that you should grieve at its 
consummation. 

I viewed my beloved parents almost drowned in tears. Their 
sorrow arose from a weakness incident to humanity. That 
weakness [ could not remove—but I knew that time was a so- 
vereign remedy, and hoped your grief would soon terminate in a 
fond hope of a future meeting. 

What achange! You had been the supreme object of my de- 
light. I had from my earliest moments esteemed you, the most 
wise, as well as the most lovely, among mortals. Your presence 
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was my paradise, and your will my pleasure. In a moment f 
saw myself more wise than you—and though my love for you was 
far suporior to what I had ever felt before, yet I discovered ob- 
jects more lovely than ever you had appeared tome. Ten thow- 
sand shining forms surrounded me, ali of which directed my at- 
tention te One beyond comparison more glorious— One, whom I 
had heard you mention with reverence and veneration—but my 
infant mind, clogged by mortality, could not comprehend yeur 
meaning. But now, divested of tlesh and blood, the veil remov- 
ed, I see him as he is, praise bim as I ought, and find it unuttera- 
ble bliss to wonder and adore. Thus far only, I am permitted to 
inform you of my situation, I am more happy, ten thousand 
times more happy, than the happiest mortal beneath the sun. 

I had hoped tiute would have removed sorrow. Often, though 
invisible to you, I have attended your retirements. Fain would 
I have made myself séen, or have spoken to you, but I well knew, 
you could not bear the sight of my person, or the sound of my 
voice. Permitted at last, to take this medium of communication, 
I sepd you these few lines. The requests of your dear Louisa 
were never, by you, attended to with indifference. My dear pa- 
rent, hear then with attention now. Sorrow is unavailing. Tears 
indulged call for more. It would be an unhappy change for me, 
were I again restored to your embraces—and you well know it 
cannot be. You always wished my happiness—be contented— 
your utmost wish is far exceeded. You wished me to continue 
with you ; but had I continued thus, even your solicitade for my 
welfare—your apprehensions for my safety, might, perhaps, have 
nearly balanced the happiness which would have arose from my 
socicty. And how many dangers swarm around! I might have 
been imprudent or unfortunate, and in either case, have pierced 
your soul with many sorrows. Your days, like those of others, 
are uncertain. You might have been called away, end I might 
have been left to feel severely the loss of an affectionate parent. 
Or had we both have lived to an advanced period, the painful! se- 
paration must have come at last, and would then have been equal. 
ly severe. Your grief indulged, will unfit you for the daties of 
tone station. Your other children need your care ; and my muclr 
oved father’s declining state of health, calls fer your attention, 
You may—you must attend to these duties, or be culpable. Your 
inclination leads you to perform them ; bat your constitation, na- 
turally delicate, and by affliction impaired, may, if still weakened 
by grief, render you incapable of following your inclination, Has- 
ten then to remove that grief which preys upon you daily, for you 
know not in what it may terminate. 

My fate, which you esteem premature, was the will of heaven. 
Infinite wisdom cannoterr. God is love, and love was the soarce 
from whence your seeming misfortene flowed. 
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Then be resigned. Permit'your A. Lovisa to direct your at. 
tention toa future tieeting Pow often have you thought, since 
my departure, that a few hours of my company, cuuld it be ob- 
tained, would afford you the most exquisite satisfaction. Be con- 
tent to know that it is not distance, but situation, that separates us. 
How short a time wil! that separation continue? How thin is 
the veil of flesh ani bleod ! ow fine, bow tender, the thread 
that connects the Immortal with mortality. Soon that cOnnect- 
ing thread will break, and, face to face, we shall embrace each 
other—and neither distance, nor situation, shall part us again, for 
ever, ‘To ensure such a meeting. you have only to follow the 
guidance of the word and Spirit of God. Although our situation 
may seem to admit of no additional happiness from that which 
relates to mortals, yet we do rejoice'to see them employed in de- 
votional exercises, and avoiding the follies by which our race in- 
volve themselves in ruin. Soliciféde, however, cannot enter bere 
—for our wills are sweetly lost in the will of heaven. Shall I 
say, then, that you have it yet in your power, to promote, though 
not destroy, the happiness of your dear Louisa. If we visit on 
errands of love, surely we must be delighted to see our visits 
have ahappy effect. I have previously observed, that the veil of 
time, whieh separates us, wi'l soon be removed. You have ma- 
ny instances of the truth of this observation. How many of your 
acquaintance have fallen since my departare! Many of the vir- 
tuous, who remain below, are toiling hard to make the blest 
shore: but they toil amidst difficulties innamerable—obstacles 
hard to surmount obstruct their way—enemies too powerful for 
them alone, continue to oppose and harrass them daily—and were 
they not supported by an almighty arm, their ruin would be in- 
evitable. 

Happily for your Louisa, she was crowned without a conflict, 
and saved before she was exposed to danger. Before her mind 
was susceptible of temptation, or she had passed the line of ac- 
countability, the hand that bled for her and you on Calvary, 
snatched her. from impesding danger, screened her from the 
threatening storm, and nambered her among the blest. She now 
sees his face without a veil between, and resides in the glory of 
his presence, to go no more out, for ever. It istrne, those who 
have struggled through severe conflicts. possess a superior degree 
of glory: bat my enjoyments are as great as my capacity will 
admit of, and what can I wish more? While larger vessels con- 
tain more, the less are also full ; and as these expand, they are 
every moment receiving. The superior happiness of others, by 
no means intercepts our joys, 2s it displays to us the perfection of 
jastice. Envy can never enter where universal love unremit- 
tingly reigns. A continual progression in bliss! What can we 
wish more ? 

Cc 
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That lifeless, mangled body, which you followed with un- 
speakable anguish, to its last, gloomy recess, shall, ere long, shine 
with inconceivable lustre. We know the import of the apostelic 
exclamation, “ We shall see him as he is,” ‘‘ we shall be like 
him.” We behold: the glorified bodies of Enoch and Elijah, 
with those who arése at the resurrection of Christ. But what is 
poy a more transporting, we see the glorious body of him 
who was the first fruits from the dead—the first born of many 
brethren. That body, which, with the soul of the blessed Jesus, 
suffered for man—suffered what was due to our crimes—suflered 
to purchase for us, immortality and eternal life—sufiered more 
than the wrath ef men, or malice of devils could inflict—suffered 
the displeasure of the Father, we behold with open face. O glo- 
rious Redeemer! by thy wounds we are healed. | 

O my precious earthly parent, could you hear the songs of praise, 
that echo through the courts @f glory—could you behold your 
dear Louisa in the tapacity of one of these happy songsters, sing- 
ing around the throne—and could you feel, for one moment, what 
is felt by the least of the celestial choir, you would cease to lament 
our early separation. You would rejeice in my felicity, detach 
your mind from earthly things, and pray and wish yourself away 
to your eternal home. Were it possible that disembodied spirits 
could be astonished at any thing which relates to mortals. we 
should certainly be so, when we: view their infatuations. How 
strangely are they attached to perishable things, while immortal 
joys await them. How fearful to die, when death, to the pious, is 
the road to uncorrupted felicity and glory. No longer fettered by 
flesh and blood, we see these things as they are, and are capabie 
of putting a proper estimate upon them. 

We are sometimes permitted to visit mortals on earth, thongh 
unseen ; and sometimes commissioned as agents to convey com: 
fort, mitigate distress, or avert impending evils. Millions of shi- 
ning forms surround you, while you consider yourself alone. You 
will not doubt they could make themselves visible to you. But 
what mortal eye can bear the brightness of such an appearance ? 
Be content to think your Louisa is near to you, happy to be the 
“hms of one who was hers, in her most defenceless moments, 

angers surround you on every side: your nature must be fully 
changed by grace, to fit you for glory. Mercy’s doors are open— 
there is yet room in the heart of a Redeemer. None ever did or 
will seek in vain. A mansion and crown await you above. O 
when shall I hail you on the bappy shores! But will you still 
grieve for your Louisa? She is not lost, buttaken away frem the 
eviltocome. What could you wish her? Would you wish her 
rich? Worlds could not purchase what she now possesses — 
Weuld you wish her honorable? She is crowned with honor 
and glory. Would you wish her more lovely? She shines as 
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the stars, forever. Her riches are durable—they will never di- 
minish er decay. Her honors can never fade—the breath of ma- 
lice and detraction, ean never reach them—the powers of dark- 
ness cannot blast them—they are of aa eternal duration. ‘The 
beauties of her person shall shige with increasing lustre through 
ages interminable. She is happily situated, in the presence of 
the Most High, and shall semain in his presence, for ever. She 
is the companion of angels, a glorified spirit, an heir ef endless 
bliss, a child of God. But you wished me to have coptinue ) with 
you. In this alone, your wishes, with respect to me, arecrossed. 
Permit me again to remind you, that divine wisdom saw it best 
for us both. The Loved doth not willingly afflict, or grieve the 
ehildren of men, He delighteth not in the misery of any. But 
the imperfect state of mortals is such, that they are not abie to de- 
termioe, what is best for them, and would often be ruined, at their 
own request, if their most ardent desires were not disappointed. 
Bow, thea, with resignation, to the will of heaven, and recollect, 
that all things work together for good, to them that love the Lord. 

‘The period is not very remote, when the mysterious providen- 
ces of the Almighty, will be made plain to your anderstanding. 
Yon will then be more surprised at your present weakness, than 
you now are grieved at your apparent misfortune. Heartily ac- 
quiesce, in ail the dealings of the Lord toward you, and praise him 
for that which now causes you such anspeakable pain and an- 
guish. Until the commencement of that desirable event, seci- 
ously attend to solemn acts of devotion. While I view the mys- 
teries of redemption, in the smiling face of the Redeemer, do 
you read, and study them, in the sacred records, Store your 
mind with the precepts of the Lord ; make his law your delight. 
While I bow down before the throne of glory, among the shin- 
ing millions, that adore in his presence ;.de you bow before the 
throne of grace, and plead the merits of a Redeemer’s blood ; be 
lieving, that God will hear with acceptance, sanctify your afflic- 
tions, and qualify you for a seat at his right hand. 

Your Louisa, if permitted, will attend you in the paths of piety 
and virtue. ‘Though sad vicissitade should leave you friendless 
in the vale of woe; though age and infirmity bow your body 
toward the dust, pains rack, and fevers scorch your mortal sys- 
pray yet you will not be left without consolation, while you trust 
in God. 

When yeur blood and spirits recede from the extremities, and 
resort, through each avenue, to their last retreat, the rod and staff 
of God, shall comfort you. And, if commissioned for that pur- 
pose, your Louisa will attend to whisper peace, to cheer you in 
your last, painful struggle, and, in the moment of separation from 
mortality, to lead you, with unspeakable transport, to the realms 
of ineffable bliss. 
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Adieu, my too fond parent! “May you soon become what you 
now so much deplore, a disembodied spirit, a bright inhabitant of 
celestial glory, divested of sorrow, and filled with joy unspeaka- 
ble! Your Louisa will still hope, while engaged in the sweet em- 
ployment of praise and adoration, that you will shortly join her— 
exchanging your sighs, for the sweet songs of heavenly zion, 
your sorrows for joy, and your cross, for a crown. 

. Adieu ! Adiea! Adieu! A. L. K. 


* 
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A shori account of the life and death af Doctor Thomas 
Coke. 


Brepon, in South Wales, was the place of the Doctor’s nati- 
vity. He was born on the 6thof October, 1747. His education, 
which was begun at a grammar school in the place where he was 
born, was completed at the University of Oxford. He was a 
fellow in Jesus College, where he graduated to the degree of Doc- 
tor of laws, 3 

By some cause unknown to us, he was unhappily inclined to 
infidelity, while at the University. However, he was reclaimed 
to the Christian faith ; and was awakened to a sense of the ne- 
cessity of regeneration, by reading, it is said, Dr Witherspoon’s 
treatise on the New birth. 

Doctor Coke filled, with much-reputation to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the community, the office of chief »nagistrate, in the cor- 

ration of his native town, at the age of twenty five years. Af- 
terwards he held the office of curate, both at Road, and South 
Petherton, in Somersetshire. 

He had his first interview with Mr. Wesley, on the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1777. Mr. Wesley was highly pleased with him, and spoke 
of him as being a man after his own heart. The Doctor attend- 
ed the British Conference, in Bristol, in 1777, and the next year 
his name appeared in the Minutes of the Conference. 

After laboring more than six years as an itinerant preacher, he 
was ordained Bishop, or Superintendent, by Mr. Wesley ; and 


‘was sent with letters of Episcopal ordination to Mr. Francis As- 


bury, who had been for 13 years before in America; 

The Doctor left Europe in 1784, for America, in company with 
Messrs. Whatcoat and Vasey. These gentlemen had been or- 
dained Elders by Mr. Wesley and Mr. Creighton. On the 3d 
of the following November, they landed at New York; and 
proceeding on to Baltimore, communicated to the preachers in a 
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General Conference convened there, the Plan of Church govern- 

ment and discipline, which bad been drawn up by Mr. Wesley 
and the Doctor, for the Methodist societies on the continent of 
America. This plan was unanimously adopted, and Mr. Asbu- 
ry was ordained Bishop, or Superintendent, to take charge, 
jomtly with Doctor Coke, of the Methodist Episcopal Charci in 
the United States. 

The labors of Doctor Coke were great. He crossed the At-. 
lantic ocean no less than sixteen times. He paid eight visits to 
the United States, and four to the West India islands. He tra- 
velled extensively both in Europe and America—preaching fre- 
quently to listening multitudes.— He delivered his discourses with 
much fervor, and often with great success. 

In 1797, and 1805, he was President of the British Confer- 
ence. In 1800, and 1804, he was President of the American 
Conference—And he almost always presided, in the Trish Con- 
ference. 

The litérary labors of the Doctor were considerable. He pub- 
lished a number of books ; among which, his commentary on 
the Bible was a work of great labor. If this is not so critical as 
some commentaries, it certainly is excelled by few, if any, for 
soundness of doctrine, and experimental! and practical religion. 

The Doctor married Miss Smith, of Bradford, in Wiltshire on 
the Ist of April, 1805. She died in Londonin 1810. In 1811 
he was married againto Miss Loxdale at Liverpool.. She died 
in 1812. 

As the Doctor had been appointed, some years before, “ Gen- 
eral Superintendent of all the missions ef the British Methodists ,” 
he thought proper to give himself up wholly to this business, and 
prepared to carry the Gospel into the East. Accordingly on De- 
cember 31, 1813' he sailed for Ceylon, with six preachers, Mes- 
seurs. Lynch, Ault, Erskine, Harvard, Squance, and Clough, and 
two of their wives. On this occasion he writes thus in his Jour- 
nal: “ My divine call to Asia has been so indubitably clear, 
that, if all homan aid had been withheld, I should have been 
obliged to have thrown every thing into the hands of my God, 
and to have’said to him, “ Here I am, send me to Asia.” 


Mr. Clough writes thus of Doctor Coke. 


Dec. 10, 1813.— We left London and proceeded to Portsmouth, 
where we were toembark I haye seldom seen the Doctor more 
lively and happy than he has been this day : he considered this as 
the commencement of his mission, and the thought that he had 
so far sacceeded in obtaining the consent of Conference, with six 
missionaries to accompany him, (and that all these were either 
gone or on the way to Portsmouth,) afforded him unspeakable 
pleasure. His happy soul would frequently break forth in loud 
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praises to God, who had collected his little party at Portsmouth, 
and they we.e all assembled round him, he lifted up his heart 
and hands to God,.and broke forth in the following language : 
Here we are, ull before God, embarked in the most important, 
and most glorious work in the world.—Glory be ascribed te 
his blessed name, that he has given you te be my companions 
and assistants in carrying the Gospel to the poor Asiatics,; 

Hered parents, brothers, sisters, or the 
dearest friends to step any of you f’ om accompanying me to 
India. At#his time he seemed as if he had not a } a fa- 
culty about him. Every power of his soul was now employed in 
forwarding the work in which he had engaged. 

When he had arrived safe on board, I was ready to conclade 
that every anxious thought had taken its flight from the Doctor. 
I procured the carpenter to fix up his bed. After he had taken 

roper refreshment he retired to rest, and slept as comfortably as 
if he had been on land. The next morning he rose,and com- 
menced his usual practice, as one amidst busy multitudes alone : 
he wrote several letters to send by the pilot to land, when he left 
the ship. The ship’s company began soon to notice him as a sin- 
— character. When we came into the Bay of Biscay, and 

ad to contend with gales of wind, and tempestuous seas, the 
Doctor seemed alike unmoved, and pursued nis labors of prayer, 
study, reading, and writing, with as mach settled composure of 
mind as if he had been on land. Now it was that the Doctor, 
who had been hitherto a suspected person, began to gain the geod 
Opinion, attention, and even respect of all the passengers. His 
polite and easy address, his attainments in literatare, were con- 
Spicuous traits in his character ; and these, together with the sa- 
cred office which he sustained, attracted the veneration of all. 

On Saturday, January 8, Dr. Coke proposed to give a short 
lecture on some passage of Scripture the next day, after the cap. 
tain had read prayers on deck: this offer was not denied, but the 
weather being unfavorable, we were prevented from having ser- 
vice inthe intended manner. However, this offer of the Doctor’s 
was not afterwards entreated. This was rather a subject of pain. 
ful reflection to him, but he observed, “ I believe ou® captain has 
his reason for it.” Since the Doctor’s death, Captain Birch in- 
formed me, that his instructions from his employers were, that he 
should go on just as usual. ‘The Captain added, that it had fre- 
quently been a matter of pain to him, to hinder so excellent and 
valuable a man, from doing all the good in his power. I cannot 
express the regard and respect which I have had to Doctor Coke, 
since I have had the henor and very great pleasure of knowing 
him. Bat many of the passengers were disappointed ; they fre- 
quently expressed their sorrow and regret that Dr. Coke could 
not fulfil bis promise, 
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In the whole of his voyage, he seemed to live with his mind 

fixed on that passage, Eph. v.15, Redeeming the time.— He had 
no idle-moment, though in qa ship. ‘The work in which he was 
engaged occupied his attention next to communion with God ; 
every action of the day tended to forward the work in Asia, In 
the beginning of the voyage, he corrected part of the Old and 
New ‘T'estament, of the Portuguese Vulgate. This he intended 
to print immediately on our arrival at Ceylon: but when refleect- 
ing on the importance of setting the press for the Old and New 
Testaments, and the infancy of our work, it was thought proper 
to defer that at present, and begin with something of less magni- 
tude, such as tracts, prayers, hymns, &c. ‘This being determined 
on, the Doctor began to write hymns, sermons, Portuguese 
prayers, and to translate our hymns: I believe he has translated 
nearly fifty. 

Drawing near the lines, I began to have serious impressions 
that the Doctor would materially injure his health, and expressed 
those fears to Mr. Harvard, who was fally of the same opinion. 
I also consulted some medical gentlemen on board the ship, 
whe were witnesses of his conduct: and they gave it as their 
decided opinion, that if he pursued the same-line of conduct in 
India, he would very soon injure himself. But the difficulty was, 
how to prevail on him to give up any, or almest the whole of that 
employment in which he so much delighted, and which he con- 
sidered of so muchimportance. _However, I would say, “ Doc- 
tor, you certainly mast take a little exercise in the open air upon 
deck : it will undoubtedly be conducive to your healih.” He fre- 
quently complied. At other times be refused, stating what, no 
doubt, was in some respects true, that the motion of the ship was 
a great deal of exercise tohim. Knowing the delight he took in 
viewing any thing curious or new, I sometimes had him out se- 
veral times in aday to see shoals of flying fish chased by a dol- 
phin, a shoal of porpoises, the catching of a shark, to see a whale, 
or view an island ; and he always thanked me for giving him the 
information. He also took great delight in viewing the beautiful 
appearance of the clouds abeut sunset, which in those latitudes are 
strikingly grand: and on these occasions I cquid sometimes keep 
him on deck for half an hour ; yet he labored very bard, end al- 
ways rose with the sup, so that when we were under the line he 
began to bea little out of order: but soon recovered, and from 
that period antj! we got round the Cape, and near the line again; 
he was as active and lively as T-ever knew him to be. Yet I be- 
lieve this kind of labour was too severe for 2 man of his advanced 
age in this hot climate, and I am sorry to. add, not only from my 
own thoughts, but also from the judgment of the above mentioned 
medical gentlemen, that it was one means of hastenmg his sud- 
den death. Yet while we view and deplore this conduct as ex. 
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ified in the case of our venerable leader, it is a standard of 
emulation, at which all young. ministers ae to aspire: and 
even our passengers.confessed that Doctor Coke’s conduct was a 
tacit reproof to all. ‘The only way in which 1 can accouni for 
his unremitting labours is this: that as Asia had so long occo:sied 
his serious attention, and to send the Gospel to sueh a number of 
immortal soals, who were in heathenish darkness and sapersti- 
tion, was now tbe chief concern of his life: as more than once, 
since we came on board, he had told me that if he had not suc- 
ceeded in establishing the present Mission, he believed it would 
have broke his heart : but having so clear a discovery of the will 
of God on the subject, he cast himself 7 his directions, fully 
persuaded that his way would be proof of the divine approbation 
of the andertaking, and now. having made a beginning, by trans- 
lating and composing in Portuguese, ie experienced great joy in 
his soul ; and when he had composed a short sermon or prayer, 
he always read them to us with joy and gratitude: but that which 
afforded him the greatest joy was, when, in our prayer-meetings, 
we sung his translation of our hymrs into Portaguese : and which, 
(according to our jadgment) were translated astonishingly well. 
Among all these labours, our ever dear father enjoyed deep com- 
munion with bis Lord and Saviour: this we felt both in our pub- 
lic and private meetings, when he had the soldiers together who 
desired to flee from the wrath to come. How lovingly and how 
earnestly he would address them ! and how fervently would he 
address the Lord Jesus on their behalf! These little meetings 
he considered as the dawnings of the Gospel inthe East. B. C. 
Tuesday, May 3—This day God has visited us with a most 
awful and afflictive dispensation. Our bighly esteemed and ver- 
erable leader is taken from us. Dr. Coke is dead. This morn- 
ing he was fousd dead in his cabin: While we view every cir- 
cumstance of this most distressing visitation, we are led to won- 
der and adore. The event would have been Jess alarming had 
he been encircled by his friends, whe might have heard his latest 
testimony, received his dying instructions, and obtained directions 
how to proceed in the work of this great Mission ; but these ad- 
vantaves were not enjoyed, and we are now left to lament the 
departure of our Elijah, and to tremble for the cause of God. 
He is gone ! and he is gone to receive a crown of righteousness 
that fadéth notaway. His death, though a loss to us and to the 
cause of God, to himself is infinite gain. . Though sudden, his 
death was glerious ; he died in the work of God, with his soul 
fired with an ardent desire and Zeal for the enlargement of his 
church, and the Divine glory. For some time before his death, 
it appeared that he had:no desire to live, bat to see the Gospel es- 
tablished in Asia. He frequently observed, that he had given 
ap his life to Asia; and it is astonishing with what assiduily he 
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pursued his object. Though near 67 years of age, in a short 
time he acquired such a knowledge of the Portuguese language, 
that he had written many sermons, and ttanslated many hymus ; 
this work he was engaged in but yesterday, and is now enjoying 
his reward., ‘Thas did he 


« His body with his charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live,” 
Minutes of the Methedist Conference, 


This great and excellent man was an honor to Wales, the coun- 
try which gave him birth. ‘Through the course of a long life, he 
exhibited the strongest traits of that pative simplicity of bospitali- 
ty and benevolence, for which the people of that country have 
been se highly celebrated. His zeal forthe glory of God, and 
for the good of mankind, seemed to have had no bounds ; and his 
activity, in giving Scope to its operation, was confined only by the 
utmost limits of his ability. He devoted his life to promoting ihe 
happiness of his fellow men. All his time and talents were spent 
in this work ; and he counted it a great favor when he was ena- 
bled to effect this happy purpose. He was economical, and very 
moderate in expenses on himself ; but this was not from a parsi- 
monious spirit. His generous soul would have given the last 
mite of the riches of the Indies, had they been his, to have made 
the sons of Adam happy in the love of God. 

He expended, on purposes of charity, the whole of a considera- 
ble fortune of his own, besides sums of large amount received in 
consequence of his marriages. 

His understanding was strong and comprehensive ; and he en- 
riched bis mind with the treasures of learning, particularly those 
of sacred literature. His heart was very susceptable of tender 
emotions, and kind affections. — His sou! was made for society. 
His friendship was warm and constant. Social, open, and com- 
municative in conversation, he appeared to enjoy great satisfac- 
tion, in the circles of his religious friends. 

His natural temper, however, was irritable. But anger in him 
was like a flash—it spent its force in a moment. It seldom, in- 
deed, showed itself, except on some great occasion, when interests 
of a sacred nature were attacked—then it bursted forth, covered 
witha holy zeal. When the honor of his God, or the great doc- 
trines of religion, were assailed, his indignation would rise against 
the bold blasphemer, and against the corrupter of the religion of 
the Son of God. But, in a moment, it would melt into tender 
compassion. 

Doctor Coke was a man of extensive literature. He was ac- 
quainted with the Arts and Sciences; well versed in the learned 
languages ; and understood many of the modern tongues, 
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He had a high sense of propriety ; was polite, and of easy ad- 
dress, in all companies. He seeined always to endeavor, as 
much as possible, to give no unnecessary pain. | 

He was remarkably fond of study ; and not less so of devo- 
tional exercises. As these afforded him the highest enjoyment 
in life, he spent most of his time in them, when not engaged in 
the more active duties of his station. 

Far removed from gloom and melancholy, he was very lively, 
but not light. Gravity and cheerfulness were sweetly mingled 
together in him, ty a constant and deep sense of the presence of a 
gracious God. is very appearance was calculated to recom- 
mend, in the most forcible manner, that religion of which he was 
a minister. ‘The excellence of godliness, as it imparts present 
happiness, seemed always to live in his countenance, and to mani. 
fest itself in all his actions. ‘I'he most superficial observer might 
have seen, that the Doctor was always happy, because he always 
earried with him the spirit of piety. 


DOCTOR ADAM CLARKE ON THE SABBATH. 


And God blessed the Seventh Day. 


Tue original barac, which is generally rendered to bless, has 
avery extensive meaning. Itis frequently used inthe Scripture 
in the sense of speaking good of or toa person. So God has 
spoken well of the Sabbath, and good to them who conscientious- 
ly observe it. Blessing is applied beth te God and man; but 
wher God is said to bless, we generally understand by the ex- 
pression that he communicates some good : but when man is said 
to bless God we surely cannot imagine that he bestows any gilt 
or confers any benefit on his Maker. The truth is, that when 
God is said to bless, either in the Old or New Testament, it sig- 
nifies his epeaking good fo man ; and this comprises the whole 
of his exceeding great and precious promises : and when mun #s 
said to bless God. it ever iroplies that he speaks good or him, for 
the giving and fulfilment of his promises. This observation will 
be of genera! “se in considering the various places where the word 
occurs in the sacred writings. Reader, God blesses thee, when, 
by his promises he speaks good to thee: and thou dost bless bim, 
when, from a consciousness of his kindness to thy body and soul, 
thou art thankful unto him, and spea/:est good or his name. 
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Becatise that tn ithe hadresied. Shebath, from shabath, he 
rested ; and hence Sabbath, the name of the seventh day, signify- 
ing a day of rest. Rest to the body from labor and toil ; and 
rest to the soul from all worldly care and anxieties. He who la- 
bors with his mind by worldly schemes and plans 6n the Sabbath 
day, is as culpable as he who labors with his hands in his accus- 
tomed calling. Itis by the authority of God that the Sabbath is 
set apart jor rest and religious purposes, and the six days of the 
week are appointed for labor. How wise is the provision! it is 
essentially necessary, not only to the body of man, but to all ani- 
mals employed in his service: take this away, and the labor is 
too great; both man and beast would fail under it. Without this 
consecrated day, religion itself would fail, and the haman mind, 
becoming sensualized, would soon forget its originalend. Even 
as a political regulation, it is one of the wisest and most munili- 
cent in its effects of any ever instituted. Those who habitually 
disregard its moral obligations, are to man not only good for no- 
thing, but are wretched in themselves, a curse to society, and 
often end their lives miserably. 

As God formed both the mind and body of man on principles 
of activity, so he assigned him proper employment : and it is his 
decree, that the mind shall improve by exercise, and the bedy 
find increase of vigor and health in honest labor. He who idles 
away his time in the six days, is equally culpable in the sight of 
God, as he who works on the seventh. The idle person is ordi- 
narily clothed with rags ; and the Sabbath breakers frequently 
come to an ignominious death. Reader, beware! 

Even in a state of innocence, when all was perfection and ex- 
cellenee, when God was clearly discovered in all his works, eve- 
ry place was his temple, every moment a time of worship, and 
every object an incitement to religious reverence and adoration— 
even then God chose to consecrate a seventh part of time to his 
more especial a and to hallow it unto his own service by a 
perpetual decree. Who then shall dare to reverse this order of 
God? Had the religious observance of the Sabbath been never 

roclaimed till the proclamation of the law on Mount Sinai, then, 
it might have been conjectured, this, like several other ordinances, 
was a shadow which must pass away with that dispensation: 
neither extending to future ages, nor binding on any other people. 
But this was notso. God gave the Sabbath, his first ordinance 
to man, while all the nations of the world were seminally includ- 
ed in him, and while he stood the father and representative of the 
whole hnmanrace. Therefore the Sabbath is not for one nation, 
for one time, or for one place. It is the fair type of Heaven’s 
eternc] day—of the state of endless blessedness and glory, where 
human souls, having fully regained the divine image, and become 
united tothe Centre and Source of all perfection and excellence, 
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shall resi in God unutterably happy through the immeasurable 
progress of duration. Of this consummation, every returning 
Sabbath should at once be a type, aremembrancer, and a fore- 
taste to every pious mind ; and these it must be to all who are 
taught of God. Com. Gen. IT. 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep #t holy. As this was the 
most ancient institution, God calls then te remember it ; as if he 
had said, do not forget, that when I had finished my creation, I 
instituted the Sabbath, and remember why I did so, and for what 

urposes. The word shabath, signifies rest or cessation from 
aber ; and the sanctification of the seventh day, is commanded as 
having something representative in it, and so indeed it has, for it 
typifies the rest which remains for the people of Gad, and in this 
light, it evidently appears to have been understood by the Apostle, 
Heb. 4. Because this commandment has not been particularly 
mentioned in the New ‘Testament, as a2 moral precept, binding on 
all—therefore some have presumptuously inferred, that there is no 
Sabbath under the Christian dispensation. The truth is, the 
Sabbath is considered as a type.—All types are of full force, till 
the thing signified by them takes place—but the thing signified 
by the Sabbath, is that rest in glory which remains for the people 
of God‘; therefore, the moral obligation of the Sabbath must con- 
tinue, till dime be swallowed up in eternity. 

Sia days shalt ithouiabor. Therefore he who idles away time 
on any of the six days{is as guilty before God, as he who works 
on the Sabbath. No work should be done on the Sabbath that 
can be done on the preceding days, or can be deferred to the 
succeeding ones. Works of absolute necessity and mercy, are 
alene excepted. He who works by his servants or catiéle, is 
equally guilty as if he worked himself. Hiring out horses, &-c. 
for pleasure or business, going on journeys, paying worldly 
visits, or taking jaunts on the Lord’s day, are breaches of this 
law. The whole of it should be devoted to the rest of the body 
and the improvement of the mind. God says he has hallowed it 
—he has made it saered, and set it apart for the above purposes. 
It is therefore the most proper day for public religious worship.— 
Com. Exod. xx. 

It has ever been allowed by all good casuists in divinity, that 
only works of neeessify and mercy are lawful to be done on the 
Sabbath day. Now, works ef necessity, are such as have for 
their object the saving the life of man or beast—works which 
sould not have been done the preceding day ; and cannot with- 
out risking the destruction of the lives in question, be deferred 
till the succeeding one, 

“ Works of mercy, chiefly refer to what must be done on the 
Lorp’s day to instruet and save men’s souls ; for all works of 
charity, may be included among works of necessity. All works 
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of convenience, and works which convenience and gain make 
necessary are point-blank breaches of the Sabbath. He who 
does such, is a Sabbath breaker—he who orders them to be 
done is a Sabbath breaker—and he for whose interest they are 
done, is also a Sabbath breaker. : : 

« Allthe rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic law, which typi- 
fied the good things of the Gospel, ceased, as their antitypes oc- 
curred : for, the representative, the locum-tenens was necessari- 
ly abrogated and removed, when the thing represented, and for 
which the place was held,came. On this ground, the moral obli- 
gation of the Sabbath necessarily continues, and must do so, till 
the last week of time ; because it is a type of eternal blessedness 
—of the rest (the Sabbath) that remazrs for the people of Gon. 
It was the first commandment, properly speaking, of God to man 
—and, as it was the first given, it will be the lasé requiring strict 
uniform obedience, 


Letter of Dr. Clarke. 
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TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


[AumostT every thing relating te the holy land must be interest- 
ing to christian readers. It is the land of miracles. There 
God spake to the fathers the words of life eternal. There he 
gavethem the lively Oracles, sealed with his own hand—in 
miraculous operations, and predictions of fatureevents. There 
the wonders of redemption were displayed in all their glory. 
The Son of God was born in that land ; and there he was 
crucified for the salvation of man. The blood of Jesus there 
sprinkled the throne of justice, and it became the throne of 
mercy accessible by penitent sinners. It was there that the 
Savior arose from the dead, and gave the most demonstrative 
evidence of the truth of his doctrine, of the immortality of the 
soul, and the resurrection of the body. From that land he as- 
cended up into heaven, in a cloud of glory, and sat down on the 
right hand of the majesty on high—to make intercession for 
sinners—to pour the graces of his spirit on the world—and to 
administer unto his chosen people the peace of Ged, and fulness 
of joy through faith in his blood. On that land the heaviest 
judgments of God have fallen—to punish guilt no where else 
found—the guilt of killing God’s own Son! For this anparal- 

leled crime that country lies waste and desolate : ruin and mis: 
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ery have made their permaneat residence there. The Jews, 

who once possessed Judea, are now scattered, according to the 

prediction of Moses their lawgiver, among all the nations of 
the earth. But God will bring back again the seed of Jacob 
to their ancient possessions—and they shall enjoy abundant 
righteousness and prosperity, under the glorious reign of their 
own Messiah. 

We have therefore extracted some of the most interesting parts 
of the writings of late travellers in the holy land : believing 
that we can present our readers with nothing which will be 
more pleasing tethem. In making these extracts, we have 


religion chiefly in view. ] 


FROM BETHLEHEM TO THE DEAD SEA. 


St. Saba—The Dead Sea—Jordan. 


Ar ten in the morning, we mounted our horses and set out 
from Bethlehem. Six Bethlehemite Arabs on foot, armed with 
daggers and long matchlocks formed our escort: three of them 
marched before and three behind. We had added to our caval-. 
ry an ass, which carried water and provisions, We pursued the 
way that leads to the monastery of St. Saba, whence we were 
afterwards to descend tothe Dead Sea and to return by the Jor- 
dan. 

We first followed the valley of Bethlehem, which, as I have 
observed, stretches away to the East. We passed aridge of 
hills, where you see, on the right, a vineyard recently planted, a 
cireumsiance too rare in this country for me not to remark it.— 
We arrived at a grot called the Grotto of the Shepherds. The 
Arabs still give it the appellation of Dta el Natour, the Village 
of the Shepherds. It is said that Abraham here fed his flocks, 
and that on this spot the shepherds of Judea were informed by 
the angel of the birth of the Savior. 

On leaving this grot and proceeding east by south, we quitted 
the red hills, and reached a chain of whitish mountains. Our 
horses sunk in a soft, chalky soil, formed from the remains of a 
ealeareous rock. ‘This tract was horridly bare, and not even a 
root of moss was to be seen upon it. Its only vegetable produc- 
tions were here and there a tuft of thorny plants as pale as the 
soil that bore them, and apparently covered with dast, like the 
trees by the side of our high roads in summer: 

On turning one of the ridges of these mountains we perceived 
two camps of Bedouins: one composed of seven tents of black 
lamb skins, forming an oblong square, open at the east end ; the 
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other, consisting of twelve tents, pitched in a circle. A few 
camels and mares were feeding near them. 

It was too late to recede: we were obliged to put on the best 
face, and pass through the second camp. All was quiet at first. 
‘he Arabs touched the hands of the Bethlehemites and Ali Aga’s 
beard ; but scarcely had we reached the last tents when a Be- 
douin stopped the ass that carried oar provisions. The Bethle- 
hemites attempted to drive him away, but the Arab called his 
fellows to his assistance. Leaping upon their horses they seized 
their arms and surreunded us. Ali at length contrived to ap- 

ease the tumult with money. These Bedouins required a tri- 
os on passing; they probably looked upon the desert as a high 
road, and every person is master in his own possessions. This 
was bat the prelude to a still more violent altercation. 

A league farther, on descending the side of a mountain, we 
discovered the tops of two lofty towers rising from a deep val- 
ley. This was the convent of St. Saba. As we were approach- 
ing it, a fresh troop of Arabs, concealed in the bottom of a ra- 
vine, rashed upon our escort with loud shouts. In a moment 
we beneld stones flying, daggers glistening, pieces cocked. Ali 
rushed into the midst of the fray, and we ran to his assistance. 
He siezed the chief of the Bedouins by the beard, pulled him 
down under the belly of bis horse, and threatened to kill him 
unless he put an end to the quarrel. During this tumult, a 
Greek monk shouted on his part, and made motions from the top 
of a tower ; in vain he endeavoured to restore peace. We had 
now al] arrived at the gate of St Saba. The friars within turned 
the key, but only very deliberately, fearing lest their monastery 
should be plundered in the confusion. The janissary, impatient 
of this delay, flew into a passion both with the religious and the 
Arabs. At length he drew his sabre, and seemed preparing to 
cut off the head of the Bedouin chief, whom he still held by the 
beard, with surprising force, when the gate of the corvent open- 
ed. Into the court we rushed pel! mell, and the gate closed apon 
us, The affair now became more serious ; we were not in the 
interior of the convent : there was another court to pass, and the 
gate leading to it was not open. We were confined in a very 
narrow space, where we wounded one another with our arms, 
and where our horses, terrified at the noise, became ungoverna- 
ble. Ali pretended that he had turned aside the dagger of an 
Arab, who had aimed a stroke at me from behind, and showed 
me his hand covered with blood ; but Ali, though a very honest 
fellow in other respects, was fond of money, like all the Turks. 
The second gate of the monastery opened—the superior appear- 
ed, said a.few words, and the tumult was appeased, We were 
then apprized of the cause of the dispate. 
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The Arabs who had last attacked us, belonged to a tribe that 
claimed the exclusive right ef conducting strangers to St. Suba. 
The Biethlehemites, who were desirous of receiving the price of 
the escort, and who have a character for courage to support, 
would not give up the point. The superior of the monastery had 
promised that I should satisfy the Bedouins, and matters were 
adjusted, I declared I would give them nothing to punish 
them. Ali Aga represented that if I adhered to this resolution 
we should never be able to reach the Jordan—that these Arabs 
would summon other tribes to (heir aid, and we should be infal- 
libly murdered : that this was the reason why he would not kiil 
their chief, because if blood were once spilt, we should have no 
°° pai but to return with al! possible expedition to Jerusa- 

em. 

I doubt whether. any conveni can be situated ina more dreery 
and desolate spot than the monastery of St. Saba_ It is erected 
in the very ravine of the brook Cedron, which in this place is 
three or four hundred feet in depth. This channel is dry, and it 
is only in spring that a muddy stream of reddish water flows 
along it. ‘The church is seated on a little eminence in the bottom 
of the bed, whence the buildings of the monastery rise by perpen- 
dicular flights of steps and passages hewn out of the rock on the 
side of the ravine, and thus reach to the ridge of the hill where 
they terminate in two square towers. One of these towers is out 
of the convent : it formerly served as an advanced post to watch 
the motions of the Arabs. From the top of these towers, you des- 
ery the sterile summits of the mountains of Judea—and the eye 
traces beneath you the dry channel of the brook Cedron, where 
rou perceivé the grots formerly inhabited by the first anchorites, 

lue pigeons now build their nests in those grots, as if to remind 
you by their sighs, their innocence, and gentleness, of the saints 
who formerly peopled these rocks. I must not forget a palm. 
tree which grows upon one of the terraces of the convent. Iam 
convinced that it will be noticed by all travellers as well as my- 
self: those only who are surrounded by such dreary sterility can 
appreciate the value of a tult of verdure. 

We left the convent at three in the afternoon: we proceeded 
along the channel of Cedron, and then erossing the ravine pur- 
Sued our course tothe east. We descried Jerusalem, through an 
opening between the mountains. I knew not exactly what it 
was that I saw; I took it for a mass of rugged rocks. The sud- 
den appearance of that city of desolations amid a solitude so de- 
solate had something awful; she was truly the queen of the de- 
sert. 

As we advanced the aspect of the mountains still continued the 
same, that is, white, dusty, without shade, without tree, without 
herbage, without moss. At half past four we descended from 
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the lofty chain of these mountains-to another less elevated. We 
proceeded for fifty minates over a level plain, abd at length ar- 
rived at tle last range of hills that form the western border of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea. ‘The sun was hear setting; we 
alighted to give a little rest to our horses, and [I contemplated at 
leisare the lake, the valley and the river. 

When we hear ofa vailey, we figure to ourselves a valley either 
cultivated or uncultivated: ifthe former, it is covered with Craps 
of various kinds, vineyards, villages, and cattle ; if the latter, it 

resents herbage aad woods. Lt is watered by a river, this river 
is windings in its course ; and the hills which bound this valley 
have themselves undulations which form a prospect agreeable to 
the eye. ' 

Here nothing of the kind is to be found. Figure to yourself 
two long chains of tnowntains running ip a parallel direction from 
north to south, without breaks and without undulations. The 
eastern chain, called the mountains of Arabia is the highest; 
When seen at the distance of eight or ten leagues, you would 
take it to be a prodigious perpendicular wall perfectly resem- 
bling Jura in its form and azare colour. Not one summit, not 
the smatiest peak can be distinguished ; you merely perceive 
slight inflections here and there, as if the hand of the painter who 
drew this horizontal line along the sky, had trembled in some 

laces. 

- ‘The western range belongs to the mountains of Judea. Less 
lofty and more uneqaal than the eastern chain, it differs from thé 
other in its nature also: it exhibits heaps of chalk and sand; 
whose form bears some resemblance to piles of arms, waving 
standards, or the tents of a camp seated on the border of a plain. 
Qn the Arabian sidé, on the contrary, nothing is te be seen but 
black perpendicular rocks, which throw their lengthened shadow 
over the waters of the Dead Sea. The smallest bird of heayen 
would not find among these rocks a blade of grass for its saste- 
hance ; every thing there announces the country of a réprobate 
people, and seems to breathe the horror and incest whence sprung 
Ammon and Moab. 

The valley, bounded by these two chains of mountains. displays 
a soil resembling the bottom of a sea that has long retired from 
its bed, a beach covered with salt, dry mad, and moving sands, 
furrowed as it were by the waves. Here afd there stunted shrabs 
with difficulty vegetate upon this inanimate tract ; their ieaves 
are covered with salt, which has nourished them, and their bark 
has a smoky smell and taste, Instead of villages you perceive 
the rains of a few towers. Through the middle of this valley 
flows a discoloured river, which reluctantly creeps towards the 
pestilential lake by which it is engulphed. Its course amidst the 
sands can be distinguished only by the willows and the reeds that 
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border it; and the Arab lies in ambush among these reeds to ats 
tack the traveller and to plunder the pilgrim. 

Such is the scene famous for the benedictions and the curses of 
Heaven. ‘This river is the Jordan, this lake is the Dead Sea ; it 
appears brilliant, but the guilty cities entombed in its bosom seem 
to have poisoned its waters. Its solitary abysses cannot afford 
nourishment to any living creature ;* never did vessel cut its 
waves ;+ its shores are without birds, without trees, without ver- 
dure; and its waters excessively bitter, and so heavy, that the 
fost impetuous winds can scarcely ruffle their surface. 

When you travel in Judea, the heart is at first filled with pro- 
found disgust ; but when, passing from solitude to solitude, beund- 
less space opens before you, this disgust wears off by degrees, and 


-you feel a secret awe, which, so far from depressing the soul, im- 


parts life, and elevates the genius. Extraordinary appearances 
every where proclaim a land teeming with miracles ; the burn- 
ing sun, the towering eagle, the barren figtree, all the poetry, all 
the pictures of scripture are bere. Every name commemorates a 
mystery ; every grot proclaims the future, every hill re-echoes the 
accents of a prophet. God himself has spoken in these regions : 
dried up rivers, riven rocks, half open sepulchres attest the prodi- 
gy : the desert still appears mute with terror, and you would im- 
agine, that it had never presumed to interrupt the silence since it 
heard the awful veice of the Eternal. 

_ We descended from the ridge of the mountain, in order to pass 
the night on the banks of the Dead Sea, and afterwards proceed 
along the Jordan. On entering the valley, our little company 
drew closer together; our Bethlehemites prepared their pieces 
and marched cautiously before. We found, as we advanced, 
some Arabs of the desert, who resort to the lake for salt, and 
make war without mercy on the traveller. The manners of the 
Bedouins begin to be corrupted by too frequent communication 
with the Tarks and Europeans. They now prostitute their wives 
and daughters, and marder the traveller whom they were for- 
merly content to reb. 

We marched in this manner for two hours, with pistols in our 
hands, as in an enemy’s country. We followed the fissures form- 
ed between the sand-hills, in mud baked by the rays of the sun. 
A crust of salt covered the surface and resembled a snowy plain, 


from which a few stunted shrubs reared their heads. We ar- 


* I follow the general opinion ; though, as will be presently seen, it 
is, perhaps, unfounded. 

t Strabo, Pliny, and Diodorus Siculus, speak of rafts on which the 
Arabs go to collect asphaltos. Diodorus deseribes these rafis which 
were compesed of mats of interwoven reeds, (Diod. lib. XIX) Taci- 
tus makes mention of a bont, but he is obyiowsly mistaken. 
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rived all at once, at the lake ; I say all at once, because I though¢ 
we were yet at a considerable distance from it. No murmur, no 
cooling breeze announced the approach to its margin. The strand, 
bestrewed with stones, was hot; the waters of the lake were mo- 
tionless, and absolutely dead along the shores. 

It was quite dark. The first thing I did on alighting, was to 
walk into the lake up to my knees, and to taste the water. I found 
it impossible to keep it in my mouth. It far exceeds that of the 
sea in saltness, and produces 7 the lips the effect of a strong 
solution of alum. Before my ts were completely dry, they 
were covered with salt; our clothes, our hats, our hands, were, 
in less than three hours impregnated with this mineral. Galen, 
as early as his time, remarked these effects, and Pocoke confirms 
their existence. 

We pitched our camp on the brink of the lake, and the Bethle- 
hemites made fire to prepare coffee. There was no want of wood, 
for the shore was strewed with branches of tamarind trees brought 
by the Arabs. Besides the salt which these people find ready 
formed in this place, they extract it fron: the water by ebullition. 
Such is the force of habit, that our Bethlehemites who had pro- 
ceeded with great caution over the plain, were not afraid to kindle 
a fire which might so easily betray us. 

About midnight I beard a noise upon the lake. The Bethle- 
hemites told me that it proceeded from legions of small fish which 
come and leap about on the shore. ‘This contradicts the opinion 

enerally adopted, that the Dead Sea produces no living creature. 

ocoke, when at Jerusalem, heard of a missionary who had seen 
fish in Lake Asphaltites. Hasselquist and Maundrell discovered 
shell-fish on the shore. M. Seetzen, who is yet travelling in 
Arabia, observed in the Dead Sea neither the helix nor the mus- 
cle, but found a few shell-snails. 

Pococke had a bottle of the water of this lake analysed. In 
1778, Messrs. Lavoisier, Macquer, and Sage, repeated this ane- 
lysis, they proved that one hundred pounds of water contain forty- 
five pounds six ounces of salt, that is, six pounds four ounces of 
common marine salt, and thirty eight pounds two ounces of ma- 
rine salt with an earthy base. ‘The same experiment has recently 
been made in London by Mr. Gordon. “ The specific gravity 
of this water,” says M. Malte Brun, in bis annals, “ is 1,211, that 
of fresh water being 1,000. It is perfectly transparent. Rea- 
gents demonstrate in it the presence of marine and sulphuric acid : 
there is no alumine ; it is not saturated with marine salt: it does 
not change colors, such as the turnsol and violet, It holds in so- 
lation the following substances, and in the under-mentioned pro, 
portions ; 












Mauriate of lime : 3,920 
Magnesia eng 10,246 
Soda é P - 10,360 
Sulphate of lime . 034 


24,580 in 100. 


¢ "Phese foreign substances form about one fourth of its weight 
in a state of perfect desiccation ; but when dried only with a heat 
of 180° (fahrenheit) they form 41 per cent. .Mr. Gordon, wha 
brought home: the bottle of water, which was‘the subject of this 
analysis, ascertained that persons who have never learned to 
swim will float on its suriace.” 

I possess a tin vessel full of water which I took up myself out 
of'the Dead Sea: I have net yet opened it, but to judge from the 
weight and sound, the fluid is not much diminished. I intended 
to try the experiment proposed by Pococke, which is, to put small 
sea fish into this water and observe whether they would live in it. 
Other oceupations have hitherto prevented the accomplishment of 
this design, and I am afraid that it is now too late. & 

‘The moon, rising attwoin the morning. brought with her 2 bee 
strong breeze, which, without cooling the air, produced a slight et 
undulation on the bosom ef the lake. The waves, charged with = 
salt, soon subsided by their own weight, and scarcely broke a. 
against the shore. A dismal sound proceeded from this lake of — 
death, like the stifled clamors of the people engulphed in its ‘ 
waters. 

The dawn appeared on the opposite mountains of Arabia. hye 
The Dead Sea, and the valley of the Jordan, glowed with an ad- Na 
mirabie teint ; bui this rich appearance served only to heighten 
the desolation of the scene. 

The celebrated lake which occupies the site of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, is called in Scripture, the Dead or Sait Sea; by the 
Greeks and Latins. Asphaitites ; Almotanah and Bahar Loth by 
the Arabs; and Ola Deguisi, by the Turks. I cannot coincide 
in epinien with those who snppose the Dead Sea to be the crater 
of avolevno. I have seen Vesuvius, Solfatara, Monte Nuovo, 
in the lake of Fusino, the peak of the Azeres, the Mamelif, oppo- 
site to. Carthage, the extinguished voleanees of Auvergne, and 
remarked in all of them the same charaeters, that is to say, moun- 
tains excavated in the form of a funnel, lava, and ashes, which 
exhibitediincontestible proofs of the agency of fire. The Dead 
Sea, omthe contrary, is a lake of great dength, curved like a bow, 
ploteerhetween two ranges of mountains, which have no mutual 
coherence in form, no homogeneousness of soil They do not 
rer ab the two extremities of the lake, but continue, the one ta 
beumd the valley of Jordan, and to run northward as far as the 
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jake of Tiberias the other to stretch away to the south till lost in 
the sands of Yemen. Bitumen, warm springs, and phosphoric 
stones are found, it is true, in the mountains of Arabia; but I met 
with none of these in the opposite chain. But then, the presence 
of hot springs, sulphur, and asphaltos, is not sufficient to attest the 
anterior existence of a valcano, With respect to the epgulfed 
cities, I adhere to the account given m scripture, without sum- 
moning physics tomy aid. Besides, if we adopt the idea of pro- 
fessor Michaelis, and the learned Busching, in his Memoir on 
the Dead Sea, physics may be admitted in the catastrophe of the 

ilty cities, without offence to religion. Sodom was built opon a 
mine of Bitamen, as we know from the testimony of Moses and 
Josephus, who speak concerning wells of bitumen, in the valley 
of Siddim. Lightning kindled the combustible mass, and the 
cities sunk in the subterraneous conflagration. M. Malte Brun 
ingeniously suggests, that Sodom and Gomorrah themselves 
might have been built of bituminous stopes, and thus have been 
set in flames by the fire of heaven. 

Strabo speaks of thirteen towns swallowed up in the lake As- 
phaltites ; Stephen of Byzantium reckons eight; Genesis places 
five in the vale ot Siddim, Sodom, Gomerrah, Admah, Zeboim, 
and Bela, or Zoar, but it mentions only the two former as having 
been destroyed by the wrath of God. Deuteronomy mentions 
four, omitting Bela, and Ecclesiasticps speaks of five, without 
enumerating them, 

From the remark of James Cerbus, that seven considerable 
streams fall into the Dead Sea, Reland concludes that it dis- 
charges its superfluous waters by subteranneous channels. San- 
dys, and some other travellers have expressed the same opinion ; 
but it is now relinguished in consequence of Dr. Halley’s obser- 
vations on evaporation ; observations admitted by Shaw, though 
he calculates that the Jordan daily discharges intothe Dead Sea 
six millions and ninety thousand tons of water, exclusively of the 
Arnon, and seven other streams. Several travellers, and among 
others, Troilo and d’Arvieux assert, that they remarked frag- 
ments of walis and palaces in the Dead Sea. This statement 
seems to be confirmed by Maundrell and father Nav, The an- 
eients speak more positively on this subject : Josephus, who em- 
ploys a poetic expression says, that he perceived, on the banks of 
the lake, the shades of the overwhelmed cities Strabo gives a 
circumference of sixty stadia to the ruins of Sodom, which are 
mentioned also by ‘Tacitus. I know not whether they still exist ; 
but as the lake rises and falls at certain seasons, it is possible that 
it may alternately cover and expose the skeletons of the reprobate 
cities. 

The other marvellous properties ascribed to the Dead Sea, 
have vanished apon more rigid investigation, __It is now known 
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their gravity to the gravity of the water of the lake. ‘The pesti- 
Jentiai vapors said to issue from its bosom are reduced to a strong 
smell of sea water, and puffs of smoke, which announce or follow 
the emersion of asphaltes, and fogs that are really unwholesome, 
like all other fogs. Should the Turks ever give permission, and 
should it be found practicable to convey a vessel from Jaffa to the 
Dead Sea, some curious discoveries would certainly be made in 
this lake. The ancients were much better acquainted with it than 
we, as may be seen by Aristotle, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, 
Tacitus, Solinus, Josephus, Galen, Dioscorides, and Stephen of 
Byzantium. Our old maps also trace the figure of this lake in a 
much mope satisfactory manner than the modern ones. No per- 
son has yet made the tour of it, except Daniel, abbot of St. Saba. 
Nau has preserved in his travels the narrative of that recluse, 
From his aecopnt we learn that “ the Dead Sea, at its extremity, 
is separated as it were into two parts, and that there is a way by 
which you may walk across it, being only mid leg deep, at least 
in summer; that there the land rises and bounds another small 
jake of acircular or rather oval figure, surrounded with plains 
and mountains of salt; and that the neighboring country is peo- 
pled by innumerable Arabs.” Nyembourg gives nearly the same 
statement ; and of these documents the abbe Mariti and Volney 
have availed themselves. Whenever M. Seetzen publishes his 
travels we shall probably possess more complete information on 
the subject. 

There is scarcely any reader bat what has heard of the famous 
tree of Sodom; a tree, said to produce an apple pleasing to the 
eye, but bitter to the taste. and full of ashes. acitus,in the fifth 
book of his History, and Josephus, in his Jewish War, are, I 
believe, the two first authors that made mention of the singular 
fruits of the Dead Sea. Foulcher de Chartres, who travelled in 
Palestine about the year 1100, saw the deceitful apple, and com- 
pared it to the pleasures of the world. Since that period, some 
writers, as Ceverius de Vera, Baumgarten, de la Vallee, Troilo, 
and cerfain missionaries, confirm Foulcher’s statement; others, 
as Reland, father Neret, and Maundrell, are inclined to believe 
that this fruit is but a poetic image of our false joys; while others 
again, as Pococke and Shaw, absolutely question its existence. 

Amman seemed to remove the difficulty. He gave a descrip- 
tion of the tree, which, according to him, resembles the haw- 
there. * The fruit,” says he, “is a smail apple, of a beautiful 
color, 

Hasselquist, the botanist, followed, and he tells a totally differ- 
ent story. ‘The apple of Sodom, as we are informed by him, is 
not the frait either of a tree or of a shrub, but the production of the 
golanum melongena of Linneus. “ It is found in great abun- 





that bodies sink or float upon it according to the proportion of 
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lance,’ says he, ‘‘round Jericho, in the vallies near the Jordan, 
and in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea. It is true that these 
apples are sometimes full of dust ; but this appears only when the 
fruit.is attacked by an insect (¢enthredo ) which converts the whole 
of the inside into dust, leaving nothing but the rind entire, without 
causing it to lose any of its eolour.” 

Who would not imagine, after this, that the question had been 
set completely at rest, by the authority of Hasselquist, and the 
still greater authority of Linnzus, in bis Flora Paicstina#? No 
such thing, M. Seetzen, also a man of science and the most 
modern of all travellers, since he is still in Arabia, does not agree 
with Hasselquist in regard to the Solanum Sodomeum. “ I saw,” 
says he, “ during my stay at Karrack, in the house of the Greek 
clergyman of that town, a species of cotton resembling silk.— 
This cotton, as he told me grows in the plain of El Gor, near the 
southern extremity,of the Dead Sea, on a tree like a fig tree, call- 
ed Abescha. ez ; it is found in a fruit resembling the pomegranate. 
It struck me that this fruit which has no pulp or flesh in the inside, 
and is unknown in the rest of Palesiine, might be the celebrated 
apple of Sodom.” 

ere I am thrown into an awkward dilemma ; for I too have 
the vanity to imagine that I have discovered the long sought fruit. 
The shrub which bearsit grows two or three leagues fromthe mouth 
of the Jordan ; it is thorny, and has small taper leaves. lt bears a 
considerable resemblance to the shrub dcacetped by Amman; and 
its fruit is exactly like the little Egyptian lemon, both in size and 
color. Before it is ripe, it is filled with a corrosive and saline 
juice ; when dried it yields a blackish seed, which may be com- 
pared to ashes, and which if taste resembles bitter pepper. I 
gathered half a dozen of these fruits ; I still possess four of them, 
dry, and: in good preservation; they may, perhaps, be deserving 
of the attention of naturalists. 

I passed two whole hours (October 5th) in strolling on the 
banks of the Dead Sea in spite of my Bethlehemites who urged 
me to leave this dangerous country. I was desirous of seeing 
the Jordan at the place where it discharges itself into the lake ; 
an essential point which Hasselquist alone has hitherto explored ; 
but the Arabs refused to conduct me to it, because tbe river near 
its mouth turns off to the left and approaches the mountains of 
Arabia, I was therefore obliged to make up my mind to proceed 
to the curve of the river that was nearest tous. We broke up our 
camp, and advanced for an hour and a half with excessive difficul- 
ty, over a fine white sand. We were approaching a grove of balm 
trees and tamarinds, which to my great astonishment I perceived 
in the midst of this sterile tract. The Arabs all at once stopped, 
and pointed to something that I had not yet remarked at the bot- 
tom ofthe ravine. Unable to make out what it was, I perceived 
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What appeared to be sand in motion. On drawing nearer to thid 
singular object, I beheld a yellow current, which I could scarcely 
distingoish from the sands on its shores. It was deeply sunk be. 
low its banks, and its sluggish stream rolled slowly on. ‘This 
was the Jordan. 

I bad surveyed the great rivers of America with that pleasuré 
which solitude and nature impart; I had visited the Tiber with 
enthusiasm, and sought with the same interest the Eurotas and the 
Cephisus ; but I cannot express what I felt at the sight ef the Jor- 
dan. Not only did this river remind me of a renowned antiquity, 
asi one of the most celebrated names that the most exquisite po- 
etry ever confided tothe memory of man; but its shores likewise 
presented to my view the theatre of the miracles of my religion. 
dadea is the only country in the world that revives in the traveller 
the memory of human affairs and of celestial things, and which; 
by this combination, produces in the soul a feeling and ideas which 
no other region is capable of exciting. 

The Arabs stripped, and plunged mito the Jordan. I durst not 
follow their example on account of the fever by which I was still 


tormented ; but I fell upon my knees on the bapk with my two | 


servants and the drogman of the monastery. Having forgotten 
to bring a bible, we could not repeat the passages of scripture re- 
lating to the spot where we now were; but the drogman, whd 
knew the customs of the place, began to sing: Ave maris' stella. 
We responded like sailors at the end of their voyage : Sire de 
Joinville eould not have been more clever than we. I then took 
tp some water from the river in a leather vessel: it did not seem 
to me as sweet as sdgar, according to the expression of a pious 
missionary. J thought it on the contrary, rather brackish : but 
though I drank a considerable quantity, I felt no inconvenience 
from it fay, I even think it would be very pleasant if it were 
purified from the sand which it carries along with it. 

Ali Aga himself performed his ablutions. _ The Jordan is 4 
gacred stream with the Turks and Arabs, who preserve many 

ebrew and Christian traditions, the one derived from Ishmael, 
whose country the Arabs yet inhabit, the other introduced among 
the Turks together with the fables of the Koran. 

According to d’Anville, the Arabs assign to the Jordan the 
hame of Nahar el Arden; but father Roger says that they call 
it Nahar el Chiria. ‘The abbe Mariti gives tothis name the Ita- 
lian form of Scheria, and Volney writes El Charia. 

St. Jerome, in his treatise de Situ et Nominibus Locorum He- 
braicorum, a kind of translation of Eusebius’s Chronicon, con- 
ceives the name of Jordan to be derived from the union of Jor 
and Dan, the appellation of the two sources of that river, but in 
another place he varies from this opinion, It is rejected by 
Others on the authority of Josephus, Pliny, and Eusebius, who 
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place the only souree of the Jordan at Pancades, at the foot of 
Mount Hermon; in the Anti-Libanus. La Roque thoroughily in- 
a this*question in his Zravels in Syria: the abbe Mariti 
merely repeats what is said by La Roque, with the-addition of a 
passage from William of Tyre, to prove that Dan ahd Paneades 
were one and the same town, which was, well known before. We 
may remark with Reland, i contradiction to the opinion of St, 
Jerome that the name of the sacred river in Hebrew is not Jor- 
dan but Jorden ; that, admitting the former reading, Jordan sig- 
nifies the River of Judgment, from Jor, which St. Jerome trans- 
lated fluvius, and Dan, judicans or judicium : an etymology so 
just that it would render the opinion respecting the two sourees 
of Jor and Dan improbable, if, however, Geography left any 
room for doubt on the subject, | 
About two:leagues from the place where we halted, I perceiv- 
ed higher up the river a thicket of considerable extent. I deter- 
mined to proceed thither, for I calculated that. this must be nearly 
the spot where the Israelites passed the river, facing Jericho, 
where the manna ceased to fall, where the. Hebrews tasted the 
first fraits of the Land of Promise, where Naaman was cured of 
his Leprosy,and lastly, where Christ was baptized by St. John. 
Towards this place We advaneed, bat as we drew near to it, we 
heard the voices of men in the thicket. . Unfortuwately the human 
voice which cheers you every where else, and which you would 
love to hear on the banks of the Jordan, is precisely what most 
alarms you in these deserts. ‘The Bethlehemites and the drog- 


_ man proposed an immediate retreat ; but I declared that I had 


not come so far to be in sucha hurry to return ; ‘that.I agreed to 
go no higher up the river ; but that I was determined to examine 
the river facing the spot where we thenstood. 

They yielded with reluctance 0 my-resolution, and we again 
Fepaired to the bank of the Jordan, which a bend of the river had 
Carried to some distance from us on the right. I,found if of the 
Same width and depth as a league lotver down, that is, six or 
Seven feet deep close to the shore, and about fifty paces in breadth. 

The guides arged me to depart and Ali Aga himself grumbled. 
Having finished making such notes as 1 considered most impor- 
tant, I complied with the wishes of the caravan; I saluted the 
Jordan for the last time, and took a bottle of its.water and a few 
rashes from its bank. _We now quitted the river and parsaed our 
way to the village of Rihha,* the ancient Jericho, at the foot of 
thé mountains of Judea. Searcely had we proceeded a quarter 
of a league in the valley, when we perceived numerous tracts of 


* It is remarkable that this name which signifies perfume, is nearly 
the same as that of the woman who entertained the spies from Joshwa’# 
army at Jericho. She was called Rahab. 
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men and horses in the sand. Ali proposed that our troops should 
march in close order to prevent the Arabs from age. our 
number. ‘If they are led,” said he, “ by our order and our 
dress to take-as for Chrisiian soldiers, they will not venture to 


attack us.” What a magnificent panegyric on the valor of our 
armies ! 
[De Chateaubriand. 


STATION 


Of the PREACHERS belonging to the Ohio Conference m the 
year 1815. 


OHIO DISTRICT. 


David Young, President Elder. 
Shenango John Somerville, 
Erie Robert C. Hatton, 
Grand River Samuel Brown, 
Mahonnon John Waterman—S. Ruark, 
Beaver * Henry Baker, 
Steubenville James B Finley—Joseph Pownel, 
West Wheeling Archibald M’Elroy, 
Chataugue | Lemuel Lane, 
Tuskarawas Cartis Goddard, 


MUSKINGUM DISTRICT. 


Jacob Young, President Elder. 
Guiandott John Dew, 
Letart-falls Cornelius Springer, 
Little Kenhawa 8S. Hamilton, 
Marietta : _ Marcus Linsey, 
Fairfield Charles Waddle—™M: Ellis, 
Zanesville ’ William Knox, 
Knox John Solomon—John M’ Mahan, 
Barnesville Burris Westlake. 
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SCIOTO DISTRICT. 


James Quinn, President Eidor. 
Deer Creek Walter Gviffith—J. Pavy, sup. 
Pickaway Moses Trader— Wm. Cunningham, 
Columbus Jacob Hooper, 


Pzint Creek R. W. Finley, | 
Scioto Samuel West—Elijah Truitt, 


Salt Creek Matthew Mahon. 


MIAMI DISTRICT. 


John Sale, President Elder. 

Cincinnati “Hod _ Wiliam Dixon, 
Miami Alexander Cummins—R. Bigelow, 
Lawrenceburg David Sharp, 
' White Water David Fraley, 
Oxford Benjamin Lawrence, 
. Union Abbott Goddard, 

Mad River Moses Crume—Henry Bascom, 
White Oak John Strange— Samuel Chinowith, 


KENTUCKY DISTRICT. 


Samuel Parker, President Elder. 
Licking‘ Leroy Cole—Othnea! Colbert, 
Lexington Thos. D. Porter—John Tivis, 
Hinkston Benjamio Lakin—Thos. Nelson, 
Big Sandy John Cord—John Kemp, 
Limestone Francis ‘Landrum, 
Fleming Wm. M’ Mahan. 


SALT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Charles Holliday, President Elder. 
Danville Benjamin Rhoten, 
Cumberland Andrew Monroe, 
Madison, ' -Alis Hunt, 
Salt River James G. Leach, 
Jefferson - Wm. Adams—Sedocia Baken 
Shelby - Wm, Hunt—Jabez Bowman 
Silver Creek * Joseph Kinkead, 
Blue River James Simmons. 











‘POETRY, 


* WORSHIP GOD.* 


ye 
Let ev’ry angel tune his lyre, 
And sing thy glories mighty Sire 
Of vast eternity : 
Let ev’ry tribe of Adam bow 
Before the Lord of glory now, 
And worship only thee, .. 


2 
Unbounded goodness, mercy free, 
And awful justice dwell in thee, 
Eternal source of light ! 
Tremendous majesty is thine, 
Magnificence, and power divine, 
And wisdom infinite. 
~ &.4 
Thou great ansearchable, unknown, 
Mysterious clouds surround thy throne, 
_ Sprung from excessive light : 
Thy wise designs are hid from us ; 
Thy works are great and marvellous, 
And all thy ways are just. 


LIFE. 


Say, what is life? A fairy dream 
Of toils with pleasure crown’d ; 

A gay and visionary scene, 

Where hopes and fears abound. 
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In youth, *tis like a summer’s day, 
Gay smiling at the morn ; 

In manhood fainter grows the ray, 

And clouds o’ercast'the dawn: 


At length the dreary evening’s close 
Proctaims the day just o’er ; 

While fainter still each prospect grows, 

Till life can charm no more, E, M. P. 











AN ELEGY 


On the death of Witu1am Drxon, whe departed this life on the 
22d day of February, 1814, in possession of that “ Love which 


is sweeter than Life and stronger than death,” aged 34 
years. 

















Sis Been cane 






Serenely dawn’d the morning of thy day, 
Cloudless arose thy sun, his beams were bright ; 

To virtue’s goal they pointed out the way, 

And cheered the path that leads to endless light. 






To shun the fatal snares of early life, 
To act with dignity becoming yeuth, 

Religion thou didst choose to quell the strife 

. Of passions strong, and ’spouse thy soul to truth. 


Thus, fally arm’d against th’ assaults of vice, 
Unblemish’d was thy life, thy spirit just ; 
With ardor burnt each daily sacrifice, 
Which plainly shew’d in Jesus was thy trust. 


Friendly, and unaspiting; and sincere, 
Respect to thee, e’en by the bad was paid ; 

Thou ne’er didst feel it in thy heart to sneer 

At those whom folly had mere pedants made, 
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Thy literary knowledge was profound ; 
'T’ instruct the rising race was thy delight ; 

Thy judgment was as a preceptor sound, 

_ Thy manners unassuming and polite. 













Early appris’d of earth’s delusive toys, 
T’o which fond youth is passionately prone, 
Thy ardent soul sought far sublimer joys, 
Joys permanent, to infidels unknown. 


Happy the youth that’s spent in innocence ! 
It is th” assurance of consoling bliss 

When hoary age, with its concomitants, 
Renders insipid earthly happiness ! 


But oh! asad reverse of Providence, 
Mavk’d the meridian of thy. transient day ; 


A series of unfortunate events, 
United, stole thy earthly blice awzay. 


Health, dearest jewel, took its leave of thee, 
Adversity with lurid aspect frown’d ; 
Terrific thoughts of vast Eternity, 
A place within thy throbbing bosom found. 


Consumption pale, of pulmonary kind, 
Prey’d on thy lungs, and all thy strength decayed ; 
And when from means thou no relief couldst find, 
On Israel’s Gon thy hope was firmly stay’d. 


To friendship I will consecrate this verse, 
It was the balm of all thy earthly good ; 

When sunk, and anxious cares thy soul did pierce, 
Friendship a thousand benefits bestow’d !” 






O Gratitude! amaz’d! if thou canst speak, 
Conscious of favors, undeserved, conferr’d, 
Although thy accents may be faintly weak, 
Speak but thy language, and thou shalt be heard. 



























AZ 






Dear William! gratitude made thee confess 
Thy Heav’nly Father’s tender care of thee, 

Who had revisited thy soul with grace, 

And sav’d thee from almost despondency ! 


He bless’d thee with his consolations sweet) 
When mortal help did ineffectual prove, 
He made thee for his heav’aly kingdom meet, 
Meet for a vast Inheritance above. 






Arm’d with the armor of Salvation bright, 
Upon the verge of death thy foes gave way, 

And lo! a swift wing’d seraph took his flight, 

And bore thee, shouting, to the realms of day ! 






Now, far beyond this sublunary sphere, 
I trace thy flight to God th’ eternal King ; 

There, free fram sorrow and distracting fear, 

Redemption’s wonders thou shalt ever sing: 






Tears, cease to flow, a Brother is at rest, 
No more to be distarb’d by earthly cares ; 
Trouble be banish’d from each mourning breast, 
He now is number’d with Salvation’s heirs, 


“ The carnal mind is enmity agatnst God.” 










By J 





D 


Involv’d in shades of moral night, 
And prone from God to stray, 
Darkness we love more than the light 
Which brings eternal day. 


Stapid, and unconcerned, and blind, 
- To idols ever prone, 

We form a god within our mind, 
And worship it alone. 





48 


Something that’s pleasing to the sense, 

Or strikes fond fancy’s springs, 
Makes us forget that pow’r immense 
Whose arm salvation brings. 








We chase vain phantoms as they fly, 
False pleasures we pursue, ° 

They lead us farther from the sky, 
Our sorrows they renew ! 
















By sifl we fall, again we rise, 
In our own strength we trast, 

We strive to climb the black’ning skies, 
Tho’ God propel the gust ! 


Tho’ vivid lightnings from his.throne, 
And thonders from his word, 

Conspire to makc our roio’ry known, F a 
Vet we reject the Lord! oo J 


How sad, alas! how sadly frail, 
Is this our fallen state ! ie 

‘Ten thousand darts our breasts assail, ne 
And yet we’re obdurate ! 





Sach is the madness of mankind Fo 
While bound in Satan’s chain ! . . 
Till light{ggm héav’n illumes the mind, 
That s will remain ! 3 















, ae ‘oe 





